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I  Become  Quite  5  tern 

I  looked  reproachfully  at  Spring 
(Why  should  she  be  such  a  lovely  thing !) 
I  said:  “You  are  very  late  this  year!” 
(And  O,  my  tone  was  most  severe!) 
“Besides,  you  always  go  away 
As  soon  as  you’ve  said  you’ll  always  stay. 
Now  I  am  through  with  you,”  I  said, 

“I  wouldn’t  care  if  you  were  dead!” 

But  she  put  her  hand  across  my  lips 
(O  the  touch  of  her  little  finger-tips!) 
And  then  she  said:  “You  grumbly  bear! 
Bite  my  fingers  if  you  dare!” 

And  asked  me  ‘did  I  like  her  dress?’ 

(O,  but  her  utter  daintiness!) 

But  I  am  very  strong  you  know; 

I  said  quite  sternly:  “You  may  go!” 


And  then  she  looked  at  me  so  sadly 
(O,  but  I  loved  her  madly,  madly!) 
And  she  said:  “I  knew  you  didn’t  care; 
That’s  why  I  left  last  year — so  there !” 
(O,  well!)  I  begged  her  not  to  go, 

(I’m  very  strong  of  will  you  know) 

I  made  her  promise  she  would  stay. 
And  so  she  will 
(O,  well!)  until — 

Until  she  wants  to  go  away! 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


An  Early  Writer  of  Short  Stories 


by 

J.  Dowling  Foley 


HERE  has  hardly  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  literature  when 


the  short  story  was  not  in  style  and  the  present  day  is  no  ex¬ 


ception  in  this  regard.  In  fact  the  popularity  which  it  enjoys 
at  present  is  so  widespread  that  we  might  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to 
think  that  its  growth  was  just  beginning  and  that  its  origin  could 
be  found  in  our  own  day.  However  to  disprove  this  fallacy  we  could 
cite  writers  of  the  short  story  from  almost  every  nation  in  almost 
every  age.  But  we  choose  Homer,  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  and 
Iliad,  not  only  because  of  his  antiquity,  but  especially  for  the  perfect 
mastery  he  displayed  as  a  short  story  writer.  If  we  were  to  pick  up 
the  Odyssey  and  turn  to  the  Ninth  Book,  we  would  find  there  a  perfect 
model  for  short  story  writers  to  follow.  No  element  that  we  look 
for  in  the  short  story  is  wanting. 

The  vivid,  lifelike  descriptions  which  are  essential  to  any  good 
short  story  are  there  in  abundance.  Sometimes  scenes,  encounters  or 
characters  are  portrayed  directly  and  at  others,  only  by  suggestion. 
The  ancient  bard  seems  to  have  taken  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and 
molded  it  in  his  capable  hands  in  such  a  manner  that  we,  his  readers, 
seem  to  be  able  to  follow  him  and  are  made  to  see  the  jutting  headland, 
the  shaking  trees,  the  seas  dashing  upon  the  rocky  shores,  the  tract¬ 
less  forests,  even  to  the  deep  hollow  cave  which  was  the  abode  of  the 
mighty  Cyclops.  From  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  Odyssey  we  have  the 
following:  “Now  there  is  a  waste  isle  stretching  without  the  harbor  of 
the  land  of  Cyclopes,  neither  nigh  at  hand  nor  yet  far  off,  a  woodland 
isle,  wherein  are  wild  goats  unnumbered  for  no  path  of  men  scares 
them,  nor  do  hunters  resort  thither  who  suffer  hardships  in  the  woods 
as  they  range  the  mountain  crests.  Thither  we  sailed,  and  some  god 
guided  us  through  the  night,  for  it  was  dark  and  there  was  no  light  to 
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see— a  mist  lying  deep  about  the  ships— nor  did  the  moon  show  its 
light  from  heaven,  but  was  shut  in  with  clouds.  No  man  then  beheld 
the  island,  neither  saw  we  the  long  waves  rolling  to  the  beach,  till  we 
had  run  our  decked  ships  ashore.” 

But  although  scenic  descriptions  may  form  the  background  or 
give  the  proper  setting  to  a  short  story,  it  is  the  description  of  the 
living  active  characters  and  the  portrayal  of  actions  which  arrests  and 
holds  our  interest.  It  is  this  natural  curiosity  to  know  what  the  char¬ 
acters  are  going  to  say  or  do,  what  course  of  action  they  are  going  to 
follow,  what  hardships  they  are  to  undergo,  and  what  triumphs  they 
they  are  to  experience  that  makes  us  pass  hurriedly  over  the  long 
sections  of  narration  to  come  more  quickly  to  the  action  proper. 
Human  nature  was  the  same  in  Homer’s  day  as  it  is  in  our  own  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  take  it  into  account.  Much  of  his  portrayal  of 
character  is  effected  not  so  much  by  direct  description  as  by  suggestion. 
When  he  would  give  us  an  idea  of  the  huge  Cyclops,  he  does  not  resort 
to  feet  and  inches,  but  rather  makes  him  “a  wooded  peak  of  the  tow¬ 
ering  hills,  which  stands  apart  and  alone  from  others.”  And  when 
he  would  bring  out  the  same  thought  again,  Homer  makes  mention 
of  a  walking  stick  in  the  possession  of  the  Cyclops— “a  club  of  olive 
wood,  yet  green,  which  he  had  cut  to  carry  with  him  when  it  should 
be  seasoned  . . .  like  in  size  to  the  mast  of  a  black  ship  of  twenty  oars.” 
Or  in  order  that  we  might  get  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Cyclops, 
we  are  allowed  to  stand  by  while  Cyclops  places  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  “a  doorstone  such  as  two  and  twenty  good  four  wheeled  carts 
could  not  raise  from  the  ground.”  And  how  much  clearer  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Ulysses  after  the  following  bit  of  dialogue : 

“Tell  me  thy  name  straightway  that  I  may  give  thee  a  stranger’s 
gift  wherein  thou  mayst  be  glad.”  And  when  the  wine  had  got  about 
the  wits  of  the  Cyclops  then  did  I  speak  to  him  with  soft  words : 

“Cyclops,  thou  askest  me  my  renowned  name,  and  I  will  declare  it 
unto  thee,  and  do  thou  grant  a  stranger’s  gift  as  thou  hast  promised. 
Noman  is  my  name,  and  Noman  they  call  me,  my  father  and  mother 
and  all  my  fellows.”  And  those  who  have  read  the  story  know  to 
what  end  Ulysses  used  that  name. 

There  is  one  other  element  in  this  model  short  story  of  long 
ages  ago  that  modern  short  story  writers  may  find  of  value.  We 
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refer  to  his  plot  development.  An  orderly  and  unified  plan  is  held  to 
throughout.  There  are  no  flaws,  breaks,  or  rifts;  it  is  an  action 
marvelous  in  its  design.  In  this  same  story  of  the  Ninth  Book  we 
may  follow  the  intoxication  of  the  Cyclops,  the  giving  of  the  fabled 
name,  the  blinding  and  binding,  up  to  the  ingenious  escape  designed 
by  the  crafty  Ulysses.  If  the  author  digresses  at  any  point,  he  never 
fails  to  return  to  his  original  theme  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  the  unity. 

There  are  a  number  of  elements  which  unite  to  hold  our  interest 
in  the  story  of  the  Cyclops  up  to  the  last  paragraph,  but  perhaps  the 
chief  one  of  these  is  the  skill  with  which  Homer  has  arranged  his 
plot  and  counterplot.  For  there  has  been  neatly  arranged  for  every 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Cyclops  an  opposing  one  on  the  part  of  Ulysses 
to  defeat  him.  While  the  Cyclops  is  summoning  his  friends  to  his 
rescue,  and  blocking  the  doorway  and  holding  up  the  ram  and  hurling 
the  huge  boulder  to  prevent  Ulysses  from  escaping,  the  wily  Greek 
is  putting  out  the  eye  of  the  giant,  employing  the  false  name,  and 
finally  effecting  his  escape  by  means  of  the  sheep.  The  manner  in 
which  they  did  escape  may  be  worthwhile  narrating:  “Then  to  my 
mind  this  seemed  the  wisest  way.  The  rams  of  the  flock  were  well 
nurtured  and  thick  of  fleece.  Quietly  I  bound  them  together  in  groups 
of  three  with  the  reeds  on  which  the  monster  slept.  One  in  the  middle 
carried  a  man  and  the  other  two  walked  on  the  side  to  serve  as  pro¬ 
tection.  Then  as  for  myself — there  was  a  ram  by  far  the  best  of  the 
flock  whom  I  grasped  and  then  curled  beneath  his  shaggy  belly.  And 
there  I  lay  with  hands  twisted  in  his  wondrous  fleece  and  patiently 
awaited  the  sacred  dawn.  .  .  .  And  he  let  the  flock  go  forth  and  when 
we  were  a  little  distance  from  the  cave  I  freed  myself  and  my  com¬ 
panions  and  hastening  we  reached  our  ship.” 

The  final  escape  from  the  island,  or  the  denouement,  brings  the 
story  to  a  close.  Safe  once  again,  Ulysses  waxes  boastful  and  arro¬ 
gant,  a  true  counterpart  of  the  man  and  his  pride :  “Cyclops,  no  weak¬ 
ling  company  were  you  destined  to  devour  in  your  the  deep  cave. 
For  it  was  destined  that  your  evil  deeds  would  find  you  out,  you  hadst 
no  shame  to  eat  thy  guests.  For  this  did  Zeus  chastise  thee.” 

“So  I  spake  and  he  was  yet  more  angered  at  heart,  and  he  broke 
off  the  peak  of  a  great  hill  and  threw  it  at  us,  and  it  fell  in  front  of 
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the  dark  prowed  ship.  .  .  .  Then  I  caught  up  a  long  pole  in  my  hands, 
and  thrust  the  ship  from  off  the  l^d,  and  with  a  motion  of  the  head 
bade  them  dash  in  with  their  oars,  that  so  we  might  escape  our  evil 
plight.  So  they  bent  to  their  oars  and  rowed  on.’^ 

And  so  we  see  that  the  short  story  is  no  modern  invention.  This 
story  of  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  Odyssey  testifies  to  Homer’s  ability 
in  this  field  as  well  as  in  the  epic.  The  novice  in  the  art  of  short  story 
writing  may  find  many  helpful  points  from  a  study  of  this  section 
of  the  Odyssey. 


Pacific  Night 

A  bland  old  moon 
Spills  silver 
On  the  sea, 

And  graceful  gulls 
Arch  languidly 
In  flight; 

On  the  shadowed 
Deck,  I  held 
You  close  to  me. 

And  revelled 
In  the  splendor 
Of  the  night ! 


E.  U.  Lee. 


A  Young  Athlete  Dies 

No  more  the  fickle  mob  will  raise  a  cheer 
To  spur  him  on  to  victory  again, 

Nor  ever  will  the  would-be  hero  hear 

The  wild  applause  of  frantic,  frenzied  men. 

For  Death  stretched  out  his  grim  and  icy  hands. 

And  laid  his  fatal  fingers  on  the  brow 
Where  Ivy  and  the  laurel  were  to  rest ; 

A  sullen,  yet  triumphant,  voice  demands 
Return.  Untimely  fate!  How  can’st  thou? 

And  yet  ’twould  seem  the  gods  have  made  a  vow 
To  gather  first  the  fairest  and  the  best. 

Behold  young  athlete  borne  aloft  by  cheering  crowd! 

Why  seek  to  wrest  from  him  his  well-earned  prize  ? 
Ay — How  soon  enough  will  time  o’ershroud 
The  deeds  of  glory — not  immortalize! 

Snatched  by  the  hand  of  fate,  just  as  a  rose 
That  is  plucked,  soon  withers  and  fades  away. 
When  life  and  all  it  holds  has  scarce  begun. 

Victoria !  Victoria !  It  goes 
Resounding  through  the  skies — but  nay! 

Not  all  can  win  who  enter  in  the  fray: 

He  ran  his  race  with  Fame,  but  Fame  has  won  .  .  . 


John  P.  Farricy. 


Check! 


by 

Ldward  R.  Ryan 


HEY  were  gone,  at  last!  He  sank  lifelessly  into  a  chair.  If 


he  had  realized  how  relieved  he  would  feel  at  their  departure, 


the  dinner  party  would  never  have  been  given,  it  had  been  a  mad 
thing  to  do.  Yet  he  had  determined  to  make  one  last  beautiful  ges¬ 
ture  before  the  end.  Well,  it  was  over.  And  it  had  been  a  success, 
the  biggest  success  of  the  season.  He  laughed  hollowly.  What  ter¬ 
rible  irony  that  he.  Lord  Harry  Apthorp,  should  be  finally  established 
in  London  as  an  “arbiter  elegantiarum”  a  few  hours  before  he  commit¬ 
ted  suicide! 

For  he  had  determined  to  take  his  life  that  evening.  And  why 
not?  Would  he  not  be  summoned  to  Old  Bailey  the  very  next  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  bankruptcy  trial?  And  he  owed  three  million.  Three  mil¬ 
lion  pounds!  The  thought  of  the  huge  sum  seemed  to  stifle  him. 
Where  had  it  all  gone?  But  why  go  over  that?  He  knew  too  well! 
There  were  the  obliging  brokers  on  Lombardy  Street;  there  were  the 
ever-attentive  bookmakers  who  had  politely  bowed  acquiescence  to  any 
sum  he  cared  to  wager ;  there  were  the  baccarat  tables  at  a  certain  aris¬ 
tocratic  rendezvous  in  Soho ;  there  were  the  endless  series  of  entertain¬ 
ments  he  had  given  at  Apthorp  House  in  Berkeley  Square.  And  now 
this  was  the  end.  He  was  penniless ! 

However,  he  had  one  final  duty.  An  Apthorp  had  never  stood  in 
the  dock  at  Old  Bailey.  No  one  ever  would !  In  the  library  was  a 
black-lacquered  cabinet.  From  this  he  drew  out  a  loaded  automatic. 
It  was  a  businesslike  weapon ;  it  shone  now  with  a  sable  glitter  that 
mocked  him  as  he  nervously  wet  his  suddenly-dry  lips.  His  face  grew 
suddenly  pallid.  But  it  wouldn't  hurt  very  much.  Suddenly  it  would 
all  be  over.  The  blood  hammered  in  his  brain.  How  his  hand  shook ! 
This  would  never  do.  The  first  bullet  must  be  the  decisive  one.  He 
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raised  his  arm,  then  dropped  it  and  whirled  around  as  a  knock 
sounded  at  the  closed  door.  He  could  hardly  find  his  voice.  How  it 
rasped !  “Come  in,”  he  managed  and  gulped  fiercely. 

It  was  the  butler,  Meekins,  who  had  served  the  Apthorps  for 
forty  years.  Usually  servile  and  proper  to  the  point  of  boredom,  he 
now  seemed  almost  militant  as  he  approached  with  a  quick  free  stride. 
On  his  face  was  a  look  of  intense  excitement.  As  he  spoke  his  voice 
quivered.  “Milord,  I  beg  of  you,  drop  that  gun.  I  have  a  better  way.” 
He  rushed  on.  “You  must  go  away;  you  must  leave  tonight.  I  have 
a  passport  for  you  and  money.” 

From  an  inside  pocket  he  produced  a  long  folded  paper  and  sev¬ 
eral  thick  wads  of  currency.  Amazed,  Lord  Apthorp  stared  stupidly 
at  the  banknotes.  He  could  not  speak.  His  body  shook  so  that 
the  diamond  in  his  shirt-front  winked  and  blinked  as  if  in  sympathetic 
perplexity. 

Meekins  pushed  the  passport  and  the  gold  notes  into  his  hands. 
“Everything  is  ready.  Sir.  I  have  packed  your  bag.  You  must  leave 
now,— by  airplane,— for  Paris.” 

The  young  lord  found  his  voice :  “How  do  you  know  about  every¬ 
thing?  This  money,  Meekins,  where  did  it  come  from?” 

The  venerable  butler  smiled  slightly  as  if  anticipating  his  master’s 
incredulous  amazement.  “My  son,  George,  is  one  of  your  largest 
creditors.  He  owns  Morse,  Ltd.,  to  whom  you  have  lost  over  two 
hundred  thousand.  He  arranged  for  this  passport  and  gave  me  this 
money,  because  as  you  know,  your  father  gave  him  his  start  in  busi¬ 
ness.  We  are  only  repaying  a  debt  of  long  standing.” 

Lord  Harry’s  eyes  were  shining  now.  It  was  a  last  chance,— a 
single  straw  to  cling  to  in  the  maelstrom  that  had  suddenly  become 
his  life.  But  was  it  a  chance  he  could  take?  It  would  be  dishonor¬ 
able;  he  knew  that.  Never  again  could  he  appear  in  England.  An 
exile,  he  would  be  forced  to  wander  all  over  the  world.  And  his 
friends— what  would  they  think?  Friends!  He  had  no  friends.  Had 
any  one  of  them  been  willing  to  loan  him  money? 

Ah,  it  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Once  in  France  he  would 
begin  all  over.  No  more  gambling ;  no  more  nonsense ;  no  more  social 
inanities.  All  that  was  past.  Under  a  new  name  he  would  have  a 
fresh,  clean  start. 
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“I’ll  do  it,”  he  said.  “Meekins,  you’re  a  brick.  I’ll  never  forget 
you.  You’ve  given  me  a  God-sent  opportunity.”  His  voice  broke. 
“I’ll— oh,— I  don’t  deserve  your  help.” 

The  old  servant  had  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  was  the  end  of  life  for 
him  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  real  life  for  his  master.  For  man  and 
boy,  he  had  served  the  Apthorps,  and  he  knew  that  his  life  would  be 
barren,  indeed,  when  the  last  of  the  race  had  disappeared. 

However,  he  knew  his  duty.  Moreover,  he  would  perform  it, 
whatever  the  cost.  “Come  quickly.  Your  Lordship,  George  has  a  car 
waiting  in  the  Square.  I’ll  get  your  things  and  you  can  make  the 
aerodrome  in  half  an  hour.” 

Quickly,  they  gathered  together  bags  and  accessories  and  hurried 
down  to  the  waiting  car.  As  it  pulled  away,  Meekins  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  drizzling  rain,  then  turned  and  stumbled  into  the  huge 
mansion  that  now  was  for  him  but  an  empty  place  indeed,— peopled 
with  ghosts. 

Lord  Apthorp  and  George  Meekins  reached  Croydon  Field  just 
in  time.  The  inspector  barely  glanced  at  the  passport.  “Everything 
is  in  order,  Mr.  Johnson;  the  ship  takes  off  in  four  minutes.” 

As  Lord  Harry  settled  into  the  Pullman  chair,  his  brain  seemed 
to  collapse.  The  strain  of  everything  was  almost  too  much  for  him. 
Thank  God,  it  was  nearly  over.  In  a  few  hours  he  would  be  in  Paris, 
—safe.  No  one  would  ever  find  him.  After  all  he  hadn’t  done  any¬ 
thing  so  awful.  He  became  almost  angry  as  he  thought  of  what  had 
nearly  been  his  fate.  He  would  take  a  long  rest.  A  complacent  smile 
spread  over  his  face.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  to  work,  even.  He 
might  marry  someone  with  ample  means.  There  were  always  such 
people  in  Paris  whom  one  could  meet  quite  easily.  After  all  he  was 
young  and  good-looking.  Life  suddenly  seemed  very  simple;  in  a 
few  minutes  his  placidly  indulgent  mind  was  running  in  its  usual  well- 
ordered  groove.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  dozing  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  chair. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  next  morning  huge  headlines  appeared  in  the  London  Times. 
The  disappearance  of  “young  Lord  Apthorp  who,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  was  to  be  arrested  this  morning  for  bankruptcy,”  was  dis- 
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posed  of  in  two  columns.  However,  the  crashing  of  the  passenger 
plane  from  Croydon  Field  to  Le  Bourget,  just  outside  Paris,  was 
given  all  the  space  it  deserved.  As  the  Times  said :  ‘Tt  is  remarkable 
that  more  passengers  were  not  killed.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  doctors  and  nurses  reached  the  scene  of  the  accident  very 
quickly,— however,  not  quickly  enough  to  prevent  the  unfortunate 
death  by  asphyxiation  of  Mr.  Johnson,  a  young  man  traveling  alone, 
whose  body  will  be  brought  here  for  identification  by  relatives.” 


To  a  Dead  Musician 

You  who  taught  the  wind  to  sing  more  sweetly, 
And  hushed  its  spirit  with  your  note, 

Who  soothed  the  breeze’s  melancholy 
With  your  own  sweet  sound  of  hope — 

You  who  charmed  of  all  God’s  firmament. 

One  lovely,  silvered,  pensive  star. 

And  taught  its  rays  to  shed  their  splendor 
And  benediction  from  afar — 

You  who  played  the  piper  to  a  city’s  child. 

And  held  him  long  with  wonder  whitened  face. 
Who  filled  his  sleep  with  golden  dreams. 

And  lent  his  play  a  sweeter  grace — 

O  now  your  soul  has  fled,  musician. 

But  these  things  feel  your  presence  still: — 

The  wind  that  sings,  a  lonely  child. 

The  star  upon  your  window  sill. 


Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick. 


Derelict 

Haunted  craft  of  mystery 
Drifting  ever  o’er  the  sea, 

What  dread  tale  could  you  unfold 
Of  mutiny  or  pirate  bold? 

What  proud  masthead,  what  fair  sails. 
Have  been  the  prey  of  stormy  gales? 

What  false  pilot  of  thy  crew 

Tried  to  turn  thy  course  anew? 

Or  did  pirates  fierce  and  bold. 

Seeking  plunder  in  thy  hold, 

Rob  thee  first,  then  set  thee  free — 
Hapless  derelict  of  the  sea? 

Lose  not  hope,  unhappy  ship. 

Of  love,  of  home,  of  master  stripped. 

Thy  life  has  run  the  restless  sea  ,  .  . 
Rest  with  it  eternally. 


Gerald  F.  Lambert. 


The  Power  of  the  Pontifex 


by 

C.  Glynn  Fraser 

SCENE  I 

Is  a  court  in  the  home  of  a  rich  Roman  during  the  first  century.  Bor¬ 
dering  the  white  marble  floor  are  massive  pillars  of  white  marble 
painted  red  from  the  base  up  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  Gracefully  curv¬ 
ing  vines  of  roses  connect  the  pillars.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a 
fountain,  keeping  the  scene  cool  and  comfortable.  There  are  two 
couches  on  each  side  of  the  fountain.  A  beautiful  maiden  is  reclining 
on  one  of  them,  robed  in  a  long,  loose-fitting  robe  of  pale  blue.  Her 
long  hair  is  streaming  down,  mixing  with  the  blue  like  strands  of 
burnished  gold.  Opposite  her,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fountain,  are 
an  elderly  man  and  woman,  her  father  and  mother.  He  is  wearing 
a  toga  of  white  and  she  a  robe  like  her  daughter’s,  except  that  it  is  a 
light  brown.  They  are  all  wearing  sandals.  A  group  of  musicians  are 

playing  softly  in  the  rear  of  the  fountain  throughout  the  scene. 

# 

Claudo :  I  heard  this  morning  one  of  Vesta’s  virgins 
Died.  The  head  one,  too,  ’tis  rumored  ’bout. 

Bettana:  Pollux!  Briana  dead  at  last? 

Claudo :  Yes. 

Pila:  ’Tis  time,  I  trow.  Ninety-six  she  was 

Last  birthday  gone.  This  was  her  eighty-second 
Year  as  one  of  Vesta’s  priestesses. 

Claudo:  Pontifex  is  asking  for  replacement. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  vestal,  daughter 
Bettana? 

Bettana:  I?  To  die  were  better  far  than  that. 

Again,  I  will  be  married  soon.  I  could 
Not  leave  dear  Claro.  Loss  of  him  were  death. 
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Claudo:  There  still  is  time  for  marriage,  dear,  for  after 
Thirty  years  you’re  free  to  marry  whom 
You  please.  The  privileges  you’ll  enjoy 
Will  make'  your  life  a  happy  one.  To  let 
A  Vestal  pass  an  army  stops  its  march. 

An  Emp’ror,  Empress,  gives  you  audience 
Whenever  you  desire.  The  life  of  Vesta’s— 

Pila:  Claudo,  paint  not  pictures  to  enhance 

Bettana.  True  it  is  that  there  are  pleasures 
But  the  duty’s  hard  and  stern.  To  sit 
By  Vesta’s  sacred  flame,  you  must  six  hours 
A  day ;  and  in  that  time  no  food’s  allowed. 

Claudo:  Pila  mine,  paint  not  too  harsh  for  I 

But  paint  it  justly.  Dramas,  exhibitions, 

Gladi’tor’al  combats,  too,  you’ll  see. 

Bettana :  Cease  to  ramble  longer.  Father  mine. 

I  care  not  what  it  gives.  I  love  my  freedom 
Far  too  much  to  e’er  become  a  Vestal. 

(Enter  a  slave  servant  dressed  in  black  and  barefoot.) 

Claudo:  What  is  it,  slave? 

Slave:  Master,  Caius  Maliso 

’Waits  without. 

Claudo:  Have  him  enter — Slave! 

( Enter  another,  shorter,  dressed  as  the  other.) 

Slave :  Master  ? 

Claudo:  Bring  us  bread  and  wine  and  fruit. 

( First  slave  escorts  in  a  young  man  heavily  built  and  dark,  wear¬ 
ing  a  perpetual  but  forced  smile  all  the  time.) 

Maliso:  Castor  be  good  to  all  of  you. 

All :  And  you. 

Claudo:  Be  seated,  Maliso.  Wine  is  forthcoming. 

Maliso:  Heard  you  of  Briana’s  death? 

(Enter  second  slave  bearing  tray  with  bread,  wine,  fruit.) 

The  Pontif 

Seems  unable  to  replace  her.  Few 
Are  left  of  all  the  young  of  Roman  girls. 

The  pestilence  of  late  has  wiped  the  city 
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Clean  of  likely  maids.  Just  now  I  came 
From  Pontiffs  atrium.  He  asked  if  I 
Could  aid.  I  laughed  and  said  I’d  gladly  give 
A  daughter — had  I  one.  Ha  ha!  He  paces 
Up  and  down  like  lions  do  before 
The  games.  His  belly  rolls  about  him 
Like  the  dough  at  Brio’s  bakery. 

He  rolls  his  ogle-eyes  in  deep  despair 
Wond’ring  what  the  Emperor  will  do 
On  hearing  there  are  only  Vestals  five 
And  thus  for  three  days  gone.  A  secret  it 
Has  been  until  this  morning.  Were  he  less  a 
Tub  I’d  pity  him.  Alas,  ’tis  sad! 

Claudo:  I  must  away  to  th’  Flamen’s  house.  Excitement 
Such  as  this  has  not  been  here  since  Vestal 
Lara  alive  was  buried  for  staying  out 
Aft’  dark.  Poor  Lara!  Come  you  with  me,  Pila? 

(They  leave  and  Maliso  passes  over  beside  Bettana.) 

Maliso:  Greetings!  Why  so  taciturn,  Bettana? 

Like  you  not  to  have  me  here  beside? 

Bettana:  Were  you  unwelcome  you’d  be  told! 

Maliso :  May 

I  speak  my  heart,  Bettana? 

Bettana:  What?  Again? 

Maliso:  Yea,  again  and  still  again.  But  this 

Time  don’t  deny  me.  Hercules!  See  you 
Not  I’m  mad  with  waiting,  loving  you  ? 

My  heart  is  like  a  cancer,  eating  sad 
Me  day  by  day.  You  must  say  you’ll  be  mine. 

You’ll  be  my  wife,  today.  Refuse  me  once 
Again  and  by  the  gods!  I’ll  fall  upon 
The  sword  !  Say,  Bettana !  is  it  yea 
Or  nay? 

Bettana:  It  grieves  me  deeply  to  refuse,  Maliso. 

You’re  as  true  a  friend’s  I  have  but— 
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Maliso :  Claro  I 

Claro  once  again!  A  skinny  rake, 

A  beanstock!  Now  by  Vestals  sacred  flame— 

Vesta— Vestal— 

(Smiles  to  himself  then  leaves  in  a  rage,  glaring  at  Bettana,) 

Bettana:  Here,  slave!  Follow  him. 

And  unobserved.  Report  an  hour  hence. 

SCENE  II 

Is  the  house  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  A  large  room  of  black  lined 
white  marble  with  apertures  in  which  are  statues  of  several  gods. 
There  is  a  long  white  table  in  the  center.  The  Pontiff  is  stout  and 
short,  robed  in  a  dark  red  garment  with  a  gold  cape. 

(The  Pontiff  is  seated  at  the  table  looking  over  some  papers. 
Enter  Maliso.) 

Pontif :  Welcome,  friend,  but  why  this  soon  return 

When  but  so  late  gone  hence?  Is  ’t  just  a  call? 

Maliso:  I’ll  tell  thee  anon.  Are  you  still  worried 
’Bout  your  Vestals,  Father? 

Pontif:  Yes.  I  know 

Not  what  to  do.  I’ve  just  perused  again 
The  public  lists.  There’s  no  one  fit  to  take — 

Maliso :  There  is.  I  have  found  your  Vestal !  Claudo, 

Pompa’s  daughter!  Just  the  girl  you  need! 

Pontif :  But  she’s  been  set  against  becoming— 

Maliso :  Tush ! 

Make  her !  You  have  Pontif  power,  use  it. 

Pontif:  But  my  power’s  powerless  the  while 
Her  parents  are  in  Rome! 

Maliso :  They’re  not !  I  have 

Already  told  them  through  my  slaves  that  Claudo’s 
Brother’s  ill  and  they  are  on  their  way. 

Pontif :  But  do  you  think— 

Maliso :  I  know.  The  Emperor 

Will  be  displeased  to  learn  a  Vestal’s  lacking. 

Pontif:  Enough!  Let  us  away.  The  gods  be  with  us! 
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SCENE  III 

Brings  us  back  again  to  Bettana’s  home.  She  is  nervously  pacing  up 
and  down  the  empty  court.  Enter  a  slave. 

Slave:  Mistress,  he,  Maliso,  ’s  gone  up  to  the 

Pontif’s  where  guards  prevent  my  entrance. 

Bettana :  Hurry ! 

Pursue  my  father  expeditiously ! 

And  Claro!  Hurry  them  hence.  Away  with  speed. 

( Exit  slave,  running.) 

Come  here  and  hurry,  slave.  I  want  that  you 
Go  watch  the  door  and  ’nother  watch  the  road. 

Report  to  me  if  Pontif  hither  makes. 

I  warn  thee  guard  the  house  right  well.  Away ! 

(Exit  slave.) 

O,  father,  mother,  hurry  hither  fast 
Lest  evil  ’fall  upon  your  daughter  ere 
You  would  return.  Maliso  loves  me. 

So  he  spoke.  How  little  does  he  love  me ! 

Evil,  sure,  he  plots  against  me.  “Vestal !  ” 

Cried  his  eyes  quick  filled  with  Dian’s  fever. 

(Enter  slave.) 

Slave :  Mistress,  Pontif  hurries  this  way  fast.  ( exit.) 

Bettana:  What  shall  I  do !  What  can  I  do!  Claro! 

(Enter  slave.) 

Slave:  The  Pontif  waits  without. 

Bettana:  Have  him  enter.  (Exit  slave.) 

May  the  gods  see  fit  to  save  me  from 
Themselves. 

(Enter  Pontif  ex  Maximus  and  Maliso.) 

Custom  welcomes  you,  my  Father. 

Maliso:  Hardly  me,  I  wage,  Bettana.  How? 

Bettana:  What  evil,  friend,  has  been  about? 

Maliso :  Wait ! 

Pontif :  I  have  need  of  thee  as  Vestal,  Daughter ! 

Bettana:  Father,  heart  as  well  as  inclination 
Finds ’t  impossible  t’  obey  the  need. 
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Pontif :  My  daughter,  ’tis  thy  duty !  Rome  and  State, 

Republic,  Commonwealth  ’re  at  stake !  Your  sense 
Of  patri’tism  ought  to  make  you  Vestal ! 

Bettana:  Though  I  see  your  meaning,  still  my  heart 
Refuses. 

Pontif :  Daughter,  you  will  learn. 

Bettana:  ’T  is  sacrilege. 

Heart  s’  opposed  as  mine,  to  make  me  Vestal. 

And  furthermore,  I  won’t! 

Pontif:  Daughter,  hush! 

Remember  not  to  whom  you  speak  ?  My  duty 
Makes  me  take  you  as  a  virgin.  Daughter,  ’s 
Vesta’s  priestess  to  perform  those  rites 
A  Vestal  should  perform,  for  Rome  and  for 
Its  citizens  and  for  the  Commonwealth 
And  State,  I  so  do  take  thee  as  a  Vestal, 

Beloved ! 

( Commotion  without.  Claro,  a  tall  slim  youth,  with  dark  wavy 

hair,  bursts  in  followed  by  Claudo  and  a  slave,  then  Pila.) 

Claro :  Stay ! 


Claudo : 
Pila: 
Bettana : 


Hold! 


Bettana ! 


Hush! 


’T  is  all  too  late.  The  binding  word.  Beloved, 
Has  sealed  me  in  my  tomb.  Too  late!  too  late! 
Alas,  ah  love,  what  deeds  thy  name  inspires ! 


FINIS 


Disillusionment 

When  I  was  turning  ten  and  five 
I  felt  there  was  no  man  alive 
So  wise  as  I. 

For  when  a  man  is  six  and  ten 
No  art  or  science  ’scapes  his  ken 
In  earth  or  sky. 

With  figures  fine  and  reason  sound 
The  laws  and  natures  I’d  expound 
Of  Man  or  Deity. 

(For  Nature  has  no  riddle  so  involved 
That  six  and  ten  leaves  it  unsolved 
In  his  complacency.) 

The  cosmos  is  a  breathless  dream, 

A  vision  in  the  sleep,  ’twould  seem. 

Of  some  divinity — 

Thus  I  decreed;  nor  thought  it  funny  then 
That  worlds  were  weighed  by  six  and  ten 
With  such  facility. 

Our  wars  (I  ruled)  echo  the  Dreamer’s  rages. 
His  sweetest  sleep  begets  our  Golden  Ages 
.  .  .  ’Twas  plain  to  me. 

♦  ♦  *  ^  ♦ 

The  Dreamer  woke,  methinks,  for  then 
My  wisdom  vanished.  I  was  six  and  ten 
No  more,  you  see. 


John  J.  Wright. 


A  Lonely  Admirer 

Pale  moon,  I  gaze  upon  thy  queenly  glow 
Which  spreads  its  halo  far  across  the  blue 
And  dims  the  merry,  wistful  stars  which  flow 
In  swarming  bands  to  twinkle  on  the  dew. 

Ah,  night !  Ah,  spectacle  of  sweet  repose ! 

Ah,  fields  which  rise  in  bliss  to  taste  the  kiss 
Of  the  softly  crooning,  happy  breeze  which  blows 
And  whistles  through  the  pines,  all  care  dismissed. 

And  yet,  this  world  in  coldness  turns  its  back 
Upon  the  beauty  of  a  tender  scene. 

Mayhap  I  gaze  alone  as  shadows  black 

Creep  in  the  pathway  of  a  moonlight  beam. 


E.  Russell  Gray. 


By  the  Sigh  of  the  Sea 

by 

Nicholas  Jay 

I 

{For  Mary  Augusta) 

A  BUOYANT  night  and  a  tranquil  sea.  Alone  by  the  whisper¬ 
ing  surf,  I  wandered  through  a  moonlight  quietness.  The 
peaceful  calm  caressed  my  tired  mind.  The  cares  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  worried  life  were  far,  far  behind  for  a  time. 

Alone  with  the  waves,  the  night  .  .  .  and  the  silent  ships.  Boats 
drydocked  upon  the  sandy  shore.  Boats  that  passed  no  longer,  waiting 
for  the  waves’  embrace. 

I  walked  slowly,  soul  and  body  attuned  to  the  soft  even  tempo  of 
the  night.  Alone,  and  a  lone.  .  .  . 

But  there  was  something  more.  I  could  not  understand.  Some 
other  feeling  beat  through  the  peaceful  air. 

Love,  love! 

But  whom  was  there  to  love?  One  doesn’t  love  alone.  The 
emotion  surged  through  its  own  vagueness.  Its  beat,  beat  filled  the 
night  air,  pulsating  the  heart  of  it.  Above,  the  stars  smiled  know¬ 
ingly.  They  knew.  What?  Love!  But  where  was  Love?  What 
game  was  Eros  playing? 

Suddenly  and  swiftly,  I  felt  the  night’s  calm  cleaved  for  the 
shadow  of  a  moment.  The  speed  of  a  passing  arrow.  Away  in  the 
distance,  a  bow’s  twang  echoed.  .  .  . 

I  knew! 

The  Sea  and  the  ships,  the  ships  and  the  Sea.  They  were  the 
lovers.  It  was  not  I  that  knew  love.  I  but  overheard. 

Springtime.  Season  of  awakening  Love. 
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Far  away  from  the  world  of  men  and  women,  I  had  forgotten. 
No  birds  came  to  sing  at  my  window.  When  dawn  came,  only  the 
raucous  call  of  the  gulls  awoke  me.  And  I  had  forgotten.  .  .  . 

But  now  I  remembered.  And  I  overheard. 

“Lover,”  would  whisper  a  wavelet,  “Lover,  when  do  you  return? 

)) 

•  •  • 

“Soon,  soonl” 

“Tarry  not  long.” 

And  then  I  could  hear  the  beating  of  their  hearts.  Gathered  on 
the  shore,  near  the  water,  the  boats  rested  silently.  The  smaller  ones, 
it  seemed,  sullenly. 

All  of  them,  large  and  small,  longed  for  their  Lover,  the  Sea. 
And  the  Sea  for  them  had  an  eternal  desire. 

The  new  ships,  in  their  youthful  yearning,  were  impatient.  They 
longed  to  glide  into  the  Sea^s  awaiting  arms,  to  cling  close  to  his  pas¬ 
sionate  breast.  They  knew  not  the  fierceness  of  his  love.  Knowing, 
perhaps,  some  would  have  trembled.  And  some  would  have  rushed 
recklessly,  eager  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  flame  of  his  desire. 

The  older  were  no  less  ardent.  Yet  so  differently ! 

They  knew  the  avidity  of  his  love.  They  knew  its  violence.  So 
many  of  their  sisters  he  had  tossed  upon  his  heaving  heart.  The 
memory  of  those  whom  the  Sea  had  wrapped  to  his  bosom,  never 
to  see  the  day  again,  left  in  their  hearts,  underneath  all  their  love  of 
him,  a  lurking  terror. 

Yes,  the  Sea  loved  them,  all  of  them.  Between  the  sky  above 
and  the  bottomless  depths  within  himself,  he  knew  no  bounds  for  his 
love. 

Love ! 

Were  it  not  for  Love,  the  Sea  would  never  storm,  would  never 
weary  the  earth  with  throes  of  turbulence.  For  the  Sea  knew  jealousy. 
And  what  more  maddening  than  the  jealousy  of  jealous  Sea? 

The  Sea  was  jealous  of  the  Wind.  But  tonight  there  was  no  Wind 
about  to  whisper  to  his  beloved  ships.  And  the  Sea  was  calm  in  his 
wooing.  Calmly  alluring,  with  charming  words  on  little  rippling 
waves.  .  .  . 

The  boats,  beached  on  the  shore,  strained  in  their  captivity. 
Longed  to  go  out  and  on.  .  .  .  Away  with  their  Lover,  the  Sea. 
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After  dreamy  hours,  I  turned  homeward.  Behind  me,  I  heard  the 
Wind  coming  in  from  afar. 

The  Sea  heard  him,  too.  And  in  a  wild  jealous  rage,  he  began  to 
churn  the  sands. 

I  commenced  to  run.  Before  a  furious  Wind-blown  rain,  I  dashed 
into  our  cottage. 

And  as  I  closed  the  door,  I  overheard  the  lashed  ships  joyously 
returning  the  covetous  kiss  of  the  Sea.  .  .  . 

Love,  love  I 


II 

{For  Anna  Gertrude) 

STANDING  there  on  the  rocks,  I  felt  Eternity.  That  is  the  way 
it  is,  I  suppose,  with  the  eternal  tides.  The  perpetual  coming  and 
going  of  the  waves,  the  everlasting  whisperings. 

A  piece  of  flotsam  came  swirling  in  at  my  feet.  I  stooped  to  re¬ 
trieve  it.  Given  voice,  what  tales  it  might  have  told!  Stories  of 
Vikings,  of  man-o’-war’s  men,  of  all  the  world’s  brave  voyagers. 

I  could  not  tell  its  age,  or  even  conjecture.  It  was  neither  old 
nor  young.  No  rot  had  ravaged  it,  and  yet  it  felt  old,  very  old  and 
firm.  I  thought  there  was  blood  in  it;  blood,  and  bone,  and  sinew, 
and  death.  It  had  a  subtle  strength.  I  sensed  in  my  hand  a  wraith¬ 
like  solidity.  In  my  grasp  it  lived  and  grew. 

Out  of  it  I  saw  ships  spun :  sloops  and  steamers,  yachts  and  liners, 
merchantmen  and  whalers,  barks  and  clippers,  sampans  and  slavers, 
galleons  and  coasters.  Every  craft  that  had  sailed  the  Sea  passed 
before  me,  in  radiant,  azure  mistiness.  I  was  in  a  world  beyond. 

The  drifted  wood  was  speaking;  speaking  in  shadows,  in  a  far¬ 
rago  of  memories.  Memories  of  ships  it  had  seen  and  sailed  the  Sea 
beside.  Memories  of  ships  it  might  have  been.  .  .  . 

It  might  have  been  the  nose  of  a  Viking  vessel.  It  might  have 
carried  Leif  the  Lucky’s,  ploughing  the  Sea  for  future  men  who  would 
follow  to  plough  their  discovered  lands.  Might  have  borne  Columbus, 
or  Drake,  or  a  Cabot. 
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Who  knows  but  what  it  bore  Noah?  Old  Noah,  up  from  the 
muddiness  of  the  wallowing  world  to  love-lighted  skies  of  peace  and 
fruitful  hope. 

Or  it  might  have  carried  Cleopatra  over  silken  waves  to  Caesar. 
And  perhaps  it  wasn’t  the  remnant  of  a  ship  at  all,  but  a  relic  of  a 
home  in  Atlantis.  Atlantis,  sleeping  her  eternal  sleep  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sea. 

Maybe  it  was  a  piece  of  lifeboat.  Out  on  the  cradle  and  coffin 
of  the  deep,  it  had  tossed  for  days  and  weeks.  Had  seen  those  whom 
it  bore  along,  starving  and  thirsting,  go  down  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Sea.  And  then  had  wandered  on  and  on,  until  an  iron  wave  smashed 
it  to  pieces  upon  a  stormy  shore. 

Or  it  might  have  been  a  galleon,  and  sailed  the  Sea  for  Spain, 
until  it  blew  about  in  the  destruction  of  the  Armada.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  Pirateer,  bathed  in  blood,  and  piled  high  with  treasure.  And  it  might 
have  felt  men  leave  a  plank  to  go  down  into  the  depthless  depths. 

Could  it  have  been  a  Slaver  ?  Perhaps  it  had  been  part  of  a  wall 
of  wood,  and  shook  to  the  screams  of  dying  men,  wrung  by  the  devil’s 
own  tortures. 

Perhaps  it  had  carried  mad,  mad  gold,  the  wonderful  wood  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  deep  purple  of  Tyre,  manned  by  Phoenician  sailor- 
men,  bringing  cargoes  of  ivory,  bright  iron,  and  ebony,  and  glass  from 
old  Sidon.  Or  it  might  have  been  the  adventurous  Argo  and  carried 
Jason  on  his  glorious  search  for  the  Golden  Fleece. 

It  might  have  been  a  gay  mast  which  bore  a  straining  sail  and  a 
brave  banner.  A  gallant  ship  of  William  of  Normandy  at  Hastings. 
The  frigate  Mercury  routing  two  men-o’-war  of  Turkey,  in  the  Black 
Sea.  A  ship  at  Salamis  with  Xerxes.  The  Constitution  or  the  Monitor, 

Or,  perhaps,  it  was  a  smack  of  the  Fishers  of  Men.  .  .  .  And 
maybe  the  prow  of  one  of  those  countless  ships  that  never  come 
in.  .  .  . 

I  stood  there  enchanted  by  it  all.  Someone  called.  I  returned 
to  the  cottage. 

That  night  we  burned  the  salvaged  timber  in  the  fireplace.  Filled 
with  the  salt  of  the  Sea,  it  made  the  flames  intense,  with  the  vividness 
of  delicate  colorings. 
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And  as  we  looked  into  its  fire,  we  dreamt  of  many  things. 


Ill 

{For  Peggy  Of) 

T  FOLLOWED  with  marveling  eyes  the  sweep  of  a  flying  gull.  There 
are  not  many  sights  more  provocative  of  admiration. 

Peacocks  and  butterflies  are  far  famed  for  winged  beauty.  But 
theirs  can  never  equal  the  harmonious  grace,  the  delicate  symmetry 
of  a  gull,  as  it  skims  the  sky,  and  dips  deep  down,  wetting  a  wing 
tip  in  the  wave  washed  horizon. 

The  Sea-gull  is  a  delightful  decoration  in  the  magnificence  of  a 
seascape.  Blue  skies,  snowy  clouds,  pearl-breasted  waves,  gentle 
breezes— all  feel  absence  without  the  aesthetic  charm  of  winging  gulls. 
Even  ships  on  the  shore’s  horizon  are  lonely  ships  without  the  wel¬ 
come  of  the  swimming  birds. 

Watching  the  Sea-foam  spraying  the  shore,  I  heard  their  cry,  and 
knew  a  sense  of  gladness,  felt  a  happiness. 

To  some,  the  call  of  a  gull  is  harsh.  And  yet,  when  I  heard  the 
heart  of  it  ...  . 

Beautiful  gulls,  lovely  birds  of  the  Sea. 

Beaut}^!  But  so  strange  a  beauty.  It  blossoms  but  while  they 
are  among  the  clouds  of  heaven,  hovering  high,  swiftly  soaring. 
Strange?  .  .  . 

Flying  overhead,  riding  on  a  passing  wind,  or  turning  and  playing 
in  rolling  breezes,  they  are  all  beauty  and  loveliness  and  grace.  But  on 
the  water,  near  at  hand— Oh,  cruel  deception! 

Their  beauty,  then,  is  as  raucous  as  their  call.  For  one  must 
listen  to  the  heart  of  them  and  see  them  from  afar.  .  . 

These  things  I  heard ^ 

By  the  Sigh  of  the  Sea. 


5ong 

Days  when  the  wild  winds  pass 
Are  days  of  dazzling  grass 
And  the  trees  have  raving  hair 
On  days  when  the  wild  winds  pass. 

And  the  sun  is  a  bursting  flare 
And  the  sky  is  azure  glass — 

Nothing  is  ever  as  clean  and  fair 
As  a  day  when  the  wild  winds  pass. 

R.  Felix  Doherty. 


The  Haven 


by 

John  T.  Murphy 


Last  night  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  entertaining  a  Con¬ 
federate  soldier.  As  he  reclined  in  an  armchair  of  my  den,  the 
fact  that  he  had  played  well  his  role  in  life,  namely  the  part  of  a 
Southern  gentleman,  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind.  The  evening 
was  rather  warm,  stirred  only  by  a  light  breeze,  which  brought  the 
scent  of  old-fashioned  garden  flowers  through  the  open  windows.  It 
was  an  evening  when  human  thoughts  could  not  be  contained  by  four 
walls,  nor,  controlled  by  the  clock  or  calendar.  So,  as  my  guest  was 
human,  his  thoughts  wandered  back  sixty  or  more  years  to  the  South¬ 
land  which  he  had  recently  left.  He  gave  voice  to  his  thoughts  in 
soft  tones. 

“It  was  the  close  of  the  second  day  of  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  and  affairs  looked  ‘blue’  for  the  Gray  cause.  I  was  not  on  the 
field,  but  caring  for  the  Colonel  of  my  Regiment,  who  lay  seriously 
wounded  in  a  tent  some  distance  from  the  front.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  war,  his  wife  having  died  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  conflict,  and  his  beautiful  home  had  been  seized  by  the 
Federal  Government.  All  his  friends  were  either  dead  or  scattered 
through  the  Army. 

“He  informed  me  that  he  left  me  the  executor  of  his  will  which 
ordered  the  sale  of  his  mansion  and  the  price  thereof  to  be  distributed 
as  pay  for  the  soldiers  of  his  country.  He  continually  referred  to  his 
mansion  as  The  Haven,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  in  his  weak 
voice  to  return  home  once  again  and  live  as  he  had  in  the  happy  ante 
bellum  days.  In  a  few  moments  he  grew  perceptibly  weaker,  closed 
his  eyes  and  breathed  his  last. 
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“The  war  ended  in  a  short  time,  and  the  Federal  Government 
having  released  its  hold  on  the  property,  I  visited  the  estate.  Let  me 
describe  my  visit,”  said  the  speaker. 

“The  house  is  a  rambling  affair,  two  stories  in  height,  supported 
by  the  colossal  white  pillars,  which  were  so  predominant  in  the  South¬ 
ern  mansions  two  generations  ago.  The  green  blinds  stand  out  against 
the  white  paint.  On  the  sloping  roof  is  a  pole  from  which  the  Union 
flag  sways  in  the  breeze.  The  wide  Colonial  doorway  is  reached  by 
broad  stone  steps  with  wrought  iron  balustrade.  The  substantial  brass 
knocker  I  lift  to  summon  a  colored  servant  to  let  me  in.  The  heavy 
door  is  swung  open;  I  step  into  the  spacious  hall.  The  first  thing 
that  catches  my  eye  is  the  massive  oak  staircase  which  terminates  at 
the  second  floor.  While  I  am  in  the  midst  of  my  inspection  the  tall 
grandfather,  standing  on  the  maple  floor  in  a  corner,  strikes.  The 
chimes  break  pleasingly  the  silence  of  the  great  house.  I  inspect  the 
parlor  with  its  massive  pictures,  furniture  and  fireplace.  The  dining 
hall  is  next.  Its  long  table  typifies  Southern  hospitality.  In  the  rear 
of  the  mansion  are  the  bedrooms,  each  with  its  roofed  bed  and  fire¬ 
place.  I  stroll  into  the  library  with  its  walls  of  books,  inviting  chairs 
and  banjo  clock.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  the  ever-present  fireplace. 
In  the  basement  is  the  kitchen,  characteristic  of  the  South,  with  its 
spacious  pantries.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  guest  chambers. 

“I  leave  the  house  by  the  rear  and  wander  across  the  extensive 
lawns  where,  in  most  beautiful  profusion,  tulips  and  Spanish  oak  trees 
are  scattered.  Behind  the  residence  are  the  barns  which  housed  the 
cattle  and  horses.  My  vision,  in  a  single  sweep,  takes  in  acres  of 
planted  ground.  A  river,  typically  Southern,  rising  in  obscurity  and 
flowing  in  the  same  direction,  almost  encircles  the  plantation,  and 
in  the  distance,  toward  the  west,  a  black  swamp  outlines  itself  by 
its  masses  of  decayed  trees,  covered  with  a  gray  trailing  moss.  The 
sun,  a  brazen  ball,  is  sinking  behind  the  dense  blackness.  The  cry  of 
the  whippoorwill  echoes  from  the  depths  of  the  swamp.” 


Here  my  guest  paused,  but  my  thought  lingered  within  that  Plan¬ 
tation.  I  wondered  who  was  enjoying  that  haven  all  these  years.  His 
unassuming  words,  “So  for  twenty-five  years  this  has  been  My  Haven,” 
answered  my  quandary. 


Flown 

One  time  the  birds  were  wont  to  sing ! 
The  joy  their  melodies  could  bring 
Was  not  the  joy  of  simple  song. 

Just  like  the  breeze  that  sweeps  along 

And  stirs  the  surface  of  the  lake 
By  leaving  ruffles  in  its  wake, 

Or  makes  the  lea  a  shining  sea, 

So  sorrow  turned  to  joy  in  me. 

Now  no  longer’s  heard  the  harmony 
That  left  me  singing  joyfully. 

The  birds  have  flown  that  used  to  make 
My  soul  to  live  for  living’s  sake. 

No  longer  is  that  joyful  throng 
Around  to  cheer  me  all  day  long. 

But  once  again  that  cheer  they’ll  bring 
When  they’re  returning  on  the  wing. 

They  have  flown:  my  joy  is  sorrow! 

I  am  waiting  for  To-Morrow! 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


Whip-poor  Will 

When  sun  has  dipped  its  glowing  orb, 
Beneath  the  low-flung  Western  hill, 

And  with  Midas-touch  has  turned  to  gold, 
The  wooded  slope  and  cliff  face  bold, 

I  hear  the  song  of  Whip-poor  Will. 

As  dusk  creeps  on  from  thicket  near, 

In  accents  soft,  but  wafted  far. 

Comes  Whip-poor  Will’s  calm  plaintiff  note. 
His  small  sweet-thriving  feathered  throat. 
Sings  solo  to  the  Evening  Star. 

The  haunting  wistfulness  inspires  me. 

As  feeling  lonely,  tired,  sad. 

Recalling  memories  asleep 
Of  meadows,  woods  and  trout  pools  deep. 
When  I  was  but  a  country  lad. 


Thomas  Perkins. 
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On  February  the  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  an 
epoch-making  event  took  place  in  the  Vatican  Palace  in  Rome,  an 

event,  the  signing  of  the  peace  pact  between  the 
Pacts  and  Pope  and  the  Italian  government,  which  has  stirred 

Facts  the  entire  world  since  its  taking  place.  It  has  inci- 

dently  been  the  cause  of  more  misunderstanding  and 
arguments  than  the  latest  arms  conference.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
those  outside  the  Catholic  Church  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  ignorance 
if  they  persist  in  the  face  of  the  most  obvious  historical  facts  in  ques¬ 
tioning  the  high  and  just  motives  of  the  Church  and  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Of  the  many  articles  of  the  Concordat  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  government  (there  are  seventy-five  articles  in  question),  we  may 
separate  them  into  three  heads.  The  first  group  concerns  the  status 
of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  the  Eleventh;  the  second  treats  with  the 
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holdings  of  the  Papal  State;  and  the  third  relates  to  Canon  Law  and 
Civil  law  in  Italy. 

Backed  by  a  fund  of  historical  information,  possessing  the  clearest 
title  of  the  many  that  are  found  in  Europe  (it  is  really  the  only  true 
legitimate  claim  on  the  Continent),  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  Papal  claims. 
The  Italian  government,  recognizing  the  justice  of  the  Vatican  claims, 
and  knowing  the  truth  of  the  story,  has  seen  fit  that  the  powers  and 
rights  of  the  Pope  are  to  be  recognized.  Accordingly  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  has  now  been  recognized  as  an  independent  sovereign,  a  ruler 
in  himself,  possessing  the  smallest  kingdom  in  the  world,  a  point  we 
will  develop  later.  He  is,  as  far  as  other  nations  and  powers  go,  as 
independent  a  ruler  as  the  Emperor  of  Japan  or  the  President  of 
France. 

The  next  part  of  the  treaty  relates  to  the  holdings  of  the  Papal 
State  in  Italy.  When  the  original  Papal  States  existed  they  embraced 
a  strip  of  land  in  central  Italy  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Sardinia  on 
the  West  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  East.  This  bit  of  land,  compris¬ 
ing  about  sixteen  thousand  square  miles  was  the  original  Papal  State. 
With  the  userpation  of  the  Statens  property  by  the  Italian  government 
in  1870,  this  land  was  all  withdrawn  from  the  Vatican  rule. 

By  the  new  agreement  the  Popes  are  now  the  rulers  over  a  piece 
of  land  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  a  tremendous  depletion 
from  the  original  holding. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Concordat  concerns  the  relation  of  Canon 
Law  and  the  Italian  civil  law.  Formerly  the  Italian  Law  was  the 
only  law  recognized  and  Canon  Law  had  no  place  in  the  Italian  scheme. 
But  now  Canon  Law  is  recognized  and  this  is  a  great  stride  in  the 
proper  direction,  since  it  is  directly  concerned  with  matrimony;  for 
it  has  always  been  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  to  regulate  on  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  Sacraments. 

In  this  country,  with  the  Heflinese  school  spreading  their  doc¬ 
trines  of  falsity  and  misrepresentation,  we  are  certain  to  find  a  great 
deal  of  misrepresented  facts.  One  of  the  great  points  of  the  Papal 
agreements  is  the  question  of  Canon  Law.  In  the  past,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  Italy  was  subjected  to  civil  law  entirely.  This  meant 
that  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
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but  of  the  state,  thus  robbing  it  of  its  sacramental  dignity.  This  in 
reality  was  a  purely  Socialistic  measure,  clothe  it  with  what  other 
name  you  will.  The  State  was  Supreme.  Recognizing  the  Church’s 
rights  in  this  matter,  the  present  Italian  government  yielded  on  this 
point.  However  the  laws  of  Italy  remain  as  before.  It  is  a  salient 
fact  that  the  Italian  rulers  realizing  full  well  the  necessity  for  a 
sacred  impulse  to  matrimony,  have  seen  fit  to  restore  to  the  Holy  See 
all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  Church’s  administration  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ment.  Thus  to  Caesar  are  rendered  those  things  that  are  Caesar’s, 
and  to  God  is  restored  what  properly  belongs  to  Him. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  great  discussion  waged  all  over  the 
world  must  be  of  considerable  importance  historically  as  well  as  being 
a  thing  of  great  importance  to  the  modern  diplomat  and  statesman. 

In  the  year  754  A.D.  the  group  of  states  comprising  central  Italy, 
whose  inhabitants  took  great  pride  in  calling  themselves  Romans,  was 
given  over  to  the  Popes,  through  the  wisdom  of  Pepin  I,  who  saw  the 
good  done  these  people  by  the  Pontifs.  Students  of  history  know 
full  well  the  story  of  the  Lombard  encroachment  and  the  subsequent 
neglect  of  the  Romans  by  the  Eastern  Church  in  Constantinople. 
The  Frankish  kings  had  always  found  the  Popes  willing  allies  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  realizing  the  great  spiritual  aid 
the  Church  had  rendered  these  afflicted  peoples,  particularly  during 
the  period  of  disorder  when  the  world  was  stealing  out  from  a  twi¬ 
light  of  paganism  into  the  brilliant  light  of  Christianity,  gave  the 
Church  the  real  help  and  aid,  in  the  material  sense,  that  the  Church 
required,  voicing  this  sentiment  in  the  grant  of  Pepin  I. 

For  over  a  thousand  years  this  title  of  the  Popes  was  vested  in 
the  Vatican.  It  was  the  clearest  title  in  Europe,  as  it  is  now.  But  in 
1848  there  came  a  period  of  revolution..  The  Roussonian  principles 
of  government  still  found  active  expression  on  the  continent,  and  the 
iron  rule  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  great  expression  still  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Thus  any  steps  taken  against  the  Church 
were  certain  to  find,  if  not  outright  supporters  as  in  France,  at  least 
secret  supporters,  among  the  “reformation”  countries,  as  England  and 
Germany.  With  the  Italian  Masonic  bodies  and  the  Socialistic 
groups  of  Italy  and  Europe  at  large  working  hand  in  hand,  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Victor  Emmanuel  I,  and  in  1870,  in  an 
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effort  to  bring  his  name  before  the  world,  and  prompted  by  the  above 
mentioned  groups,  Victor  Emmanuel  seized  the  Papal  States,  at¬ 
tempted  to  subjugate  the  Pontif  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  and 
establish  civil  rule  in  the  Church.  Because  of  this  the  Pope  has  re¬ 
mained  a  voluntary  prisoner  until  just  now. 

About  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  there  arose  in 
Italy  a  remarkable  personage,  Benito  Mussolino.  A  former  Socialist, 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Church  at  one  time,  he  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  Italian  Army,  where  he  served  with  great  distinction.  When  he 
returned  from  the  Austrian  front  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  learned 
of  the  great  good  the  Church  had  done  his  country  and  he  became,  like 
his  countryman  Papini,  an  ally  of  the  Faith.  Under  the  leadership 
of  this  dynamic  person,  Italy,  through  the  Facisti  movement,  woke 
up  to  new  things,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  fact  that  the  Church 
had  suffered  a  grave  injustice.  Mussolini,  who  now  was  Premier 
began  negotiations  with  the  Vatican.  Rapidly  agreements  were 
reached  in  that  quiet  manner  so  typical  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  present  Pope’s  priesthood,  the  Papel  State  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  Vatican. 

In  this  country  we  hear  often  the  old  cry  that  a  Catholic  cannot 
be  a  good  patriot.  It  would  be  well  for  those  who  indulge  in  such 
opinions  to  study  the  present  state  of  the  Italian  population.  In  the 
Papal  state  alone  are  the  inhabitants  under  any  material  rule  of  the 
Pontif.  Since  the  Pope  is  a  sovereign  in  his  own  right  on  this  small 
territory  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  temporal 
rule  on  the  tiny  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  plot  that  comprises  his 
State.  Outside  of  this  bit  of  land  the  Italians  obey  the  Civil  laws  of 
Italy.  In  no  way  in  matters  temporal  are  they  answerable  to  the 
Pope. 

An  interesting  question  has  arisen  recently  as  to  the  status  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  United  States  in  diplomatic  affairs.  There  is  a  certain 
type  of  American  who  views  with  alarm  the  fact  that  we  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  officially  in  the  Vatican,  though  the  same  individual  looks  upon 
an  agreement  between  our  former  enemies  of  Europe  as  excellent  meas¬ 
ures,  insuring  peace  and  good  will.  If  these  persons  studied  history, 
they  would  learn  that  in  1848  the  United  States  was  represented  at 
the  Vatical  by  Jacob  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  twenty  years 
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thereafter  this  country  had  a  representative  in  the  Vatican.  And  it 
was  only  with  the  coming  of  the  Italian  agression  that  friendly  formal 
feeling  was  suspended. 

These  days  we  are  much  taken  up  with  questions  of  Interna¬ 
tional  peace.  With  the  present  change  in  policy  of  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  there  may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  the  Utopia 
of  all  nations. 

These  are  the  true  facts  of  the  case  as  expounded  above,  without 
any  embellishments.  The  Church  is  God’s.  As  such  it  belongs  to 
Him,  and  in  it  we  may  find  the  solution  to  all  questions  of  interna¬ 
tional  import,  for  in  it  we  find  the  doctrine  of  peace  on  earth  to  men 
of  good  will. 


js  ^ 


This  should  be  a  joyful  year,  this  year  of  jubilation.  This  year 
for  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  is  a  year  of  Golden  Jubilee.  Fifty 

years  ago,  our  Holy  Father  was  ordained  to  the 
Miles  Christi  priesthood  of  Christ.  And  fifty  years  ago.  Pope 
Veter amus  Leo  issued  his  noted  encyclical,  the  Aeterni  Patrice, 

a  plea  for  the  return  of  Scholastic  Philosophy. 
These  two  form  a  deep  source  of  universal  Catholic  rejoicing. 

But  for  us  at  Boston  College  there  is  an  additional  cause  for 
celebration.  Fifty  years  ago  our  Father  Byrne,  Reverend  Michael 
F.  Byrne,  S.J.,  entered  upon  his  sacerdotal  duties.  He  is  the  only 
Jesuit  in  America  who  has  been  a  Soldier  of  Christ  for  half  a  century. 

Father  Byrne  was  born  at  County  Meath,  Ireland  in  1845.  After 
coming  to  America  in  1863,  he  followed  the  gleam  of  Ignatius  and  at 
last  in  1879  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  1885  saw  him  in 
England,  and  in  1886  he  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

In  1910  he  first  came  to  Boston  College;  left  in  1912;  and  he  re¬ 
turned  again  in  1918.  Since  then  we  have  had  Father  Byrne  as  our 
own. 

The  Stylus  with  comingled  feelings  of  pride  and  reverence  for 
him,  takes  this  occasion  to  offer  Father  Byrne  its  congratulations,  and 
hopes  that  he  may  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 
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The  end  of  the  student’s  year  is  but  a  few  short  weeks  away. 
And  with  it  will  come  the  end,  for  a  summer’s  length  at  least, 
of  this  writer’s  reviewing  of  magazines  collegiate.  The  task 
has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure.  It  has  been  of  immense  interest 
to  compare  the  work  of  the  college  litterateurs,  both  with  other  col¬ 
lege  writers  and  with  the  world’s  recognized  litterati. 

The  best  short  story  to  come  our  way  is  without  a  doubt,  ‘‘The 
Mendelssohn’s  Concerto,”  by  Ben  Usan  in  the  Winter  number  of  the 
Minnesota  Quarterly.  In  an  issue  which  contains  several  excellent 
short  stories,  this  story  stands  out  alone  in  extraordinary  perfection. 
It  is  a  tender  story  of  a  Jew;  of  his  too  great  love  for  his  son’s  and 
his  daughter’s  “genius.”  In  the  words  of  the  Tribune  critic: 

.  I  shouldn’t  waste  my  time  with  Brounstein  .  .  .  The  girl  has  a 
little  talent,  but  then  she  is  no  genius  .  .  .  she  may  be  a  good  player, 
but  she’ll  never  be  a  Heifetz  .  .  .  feel  sorry  for  Brounstein  ...  his 
whole  life  in  the  girl  ,  .  .  how  typical  of  thousands  of  Jewish 
homes  .  .  .  Jews  and  music  .  .  .  Brounstein  is  a  music  fanatic  .  .  . 
crazy  .  .  .  too  bad  .  .  .  how  like  those  Jews  .  .  .  spend  their  lives  in 
attempts  to  make  geniuses  of  their  children  .  .  .  sacrifice  all  .  .  .  then 
are  dazed  when  the  children  are  not  successful  .  .  .  oh,  well  .  . 

After  ages  of  searing  sacrifice,  the  girl,  Ida,  gives  a  concert.  She 
fails  to  play  as  a  genius  the  testing  piece,  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto. 
The  story  ends : 

The  people  around  him  who  saw  his  face,  instinctively  turned  away. 

*  *  Ne  * 

A  little  old  man,  bent  and  twisted,  slowly  rose,  stumbled  into  the  aisle,  and 
crawled  towards  the  exit.  His  face  was  blank  and  emotionless. 

The  critic  from  the  Tribune  put  on  his  topcoat,  and  with  his  companion  walked 
down  the  aisle  towards  the  door. 
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By  the  door  a  little  old  man  stopped  him,  grasping  him  by  the  sleeve.  A  wrinkled 
face  looked  up  pleadingly  at  the  critic’s. 

“Please,  Mr.  Critic,  would  you  please  come  to  my  house  tomorrow  night.  I  want 
you  should  hear  my  little  boy,  Mischa,  play  .  .  .  he’s  a  genius.” 

“Romance,”  by  Gordon  Roth,  is  a  powerful  soul-stud)dng  story 
of  an  immigrant,  Berna,  “who  found  romance  only  in  her  dreams.” 
“Copy,”  by  Harrison  Salisbury,  is  another  of  the  Minnesota  offerings 
in  short  story  worthy  of  much  praise. 

“On  Singing  in  the  Bath”  is  a  delightful  essay  by  Rose  Garvey, 
with  whose  sentiments  we  whole-heartedly  agree.  There  are  some 
excellent  black-and-white  illustrations  which  add  much  interest  to  the 
issue.  And  of  the  verse  we  liked  best,  “A  Song  for  Porgy,”  and 
“Philanthropist.” 

In  the  University  of  Dayton  Exponent,  “Bizarre  America  on 
Parade,”  subtitled,  “More  Observations  on  the  Present  Spirit  of 
Exaggeration,”  by  Joe  Kellar,  proffered  a  good  deal  of  valuable  ob¬ 
servations.  “How  Priceless  the  Classics!”  is  in  the  line  of  contro¬ 
versial  literature,  being  an  answer  to  an  article  by  one  “R.  L.”  on  the 
uselessness  of  the  classics:  “What  Price  Latin.” 

“The  Barrington  Case”  is  a  mystery  story  written  in  a  manner 
which  although  not  new  is,  nevertheless,  not  being  done  very  much 
nowadays,  although  it  is  a  manner  holding  much  in  the  way  of  novelty. 
The  story  is  written  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  Seniors  at  Dayton 
University,  to  be  continued  in  remaining  issues  of  the  Exponent  until 
completed. 

William  J.  Hoeffler  gives  us  an  exceedingly  humorous  story, 
“Hamlet — With  Variations.”  The  “Hamlet”  told  of  is  a  Shakespear¬ 
ean  musical  comedy  extraordinary.  There  is  something  for  Ziegfeld 
or  Carroll! 

In  the  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly,  “Cocktail,”  by  Kathleen  Neilan, 
is  a  story  merrily  touched  with  modern  methods.  The  lightly  fan¬ 
tastic  sketching  of  “Winter  Nights”  is  admirable : 

At  dusk  today  the  wind 
Swept  through  the  sky. 

His  purple  wings 
Brushing  against  the  stars. 

But  the  crescent  moon 

Caught  in  his  robes 

And  tore  them  into  ragged  shreds. 
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Tonight  the  moon  is  a  fragUe  plate. 

The  wind  has  polished  it  with  thin  clouds 
Until  it  is  almost  worn  away. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Against  the  winter  sunset  sky 
The  trees  are  skeletons 

Stretching  purple  fingers  out  across  the  snow ; 
Fingers  that  lengthen  and  lengthen 
Until  the  blue  dusk 
Tapers  them  to  nothing. 


“The  Evolution  of  the  Easter  Bonnet,”  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Gray, 
in  the  Setonian  of  Seton  Hall  College,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  is  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  decoration  for  the  paper.  There  is  a  fine  article  on  Boston,  “Bea¬ 
con  Hill,”  by  Frances  McMahon.  “Two  Shall  Be  Born,”  is  a  one- 
act  play,  by  Katherine  Boisson,  dealing  with  Mary  Magdalene, 
Caiphas — member  of  the  Sanhedrin — and  a  Lad  who  loved  in  his 
child-like  way  the  beloved,  repentant  Mary.  And  the  colunm  “Cam 
Puss  Says—”  is  full  of  laughter. 

In  the  Anchor  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education, 
the  fresh  lines  of  “Who,”  by  Dorothy  E.  Campbell,  are  catchy.  Here 
is  the  second  stanza: 


Who  has  not  seen  in  hazy  dream 
A  royal  home  and  court, 

WTho  has  not  wished  instead  of  here 
To  be  in  South  Sea  port; 

W^o  has  not  peered  with  enchanted  look 
At  the  face  of  a  maiden  fair ; 

W^o  has  not  longed  for  mountain  tops 
And  yearned  to  linger  there? 

In  “Sketched  in  a  City,”  a  series  of  four  word  pictures  of  as  many 
different  viewpoints  of  a  city,  there  is  much  to  be  pondered  about  after 
a  reading  of: 

ONE  CHURCH  AMONG  MANY 
A  huge  dark  Gothic  hulk, 

A  church 

Where  God  is  bolted  behind  lock  and  bar 
Six  days  a  week : 

Chimes  celebrate  His  release  on  Sunday  morning. 
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There  is  in  it  an  echo  of  the  church  in  Hawthorne’s  “Sunday  at  Home.” 
“The  Streets”  is  cleverly  true : 

.  Shining  ribbons 

At  the  bottom  of  yawning  canyons 

Among  patterned  mountains  that  touch  the  stars: 

The  blue-print,  not  Nature,  describes  them. 

“The  Little  Nun,”  by  Louise  Fitzgerald,  in  the  Record  of  Mount 
Saint  Mary’s,  Hooksett  Heights,  N.  H.,  is  the  best  of  the  paper’s  verse : 

Behind  a  rugged  convent  wall 
O’er  which  red  roses  run. 

Where  hallowed  footsteps  gently  fall 
There  lives  a  little  nun. 

I  think  as  she  calmly  goes 
Along  the  garden  ways. 

In  beauty,  she  excels  each  rose 
Which  in  the  soft  wind  sways. 

“Where  There  Is  Smoke,”  by  Evelyn  Eagan  is  a  lively  character¬ 
contrasting  story  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  College  of  New  Rochelle,  New 
York.  There  is  something  eternally  lovely  about  “Treasure,”  by  Mary 
K.  Shea: 

I  have  a  little  treasure  house. 

Its  chambers  precious  few. 

But  everyone  a  golden  one. 

An  hour  spent  with  you. 

And  equal  to  any  of  the  current  college  poetry  is : 

DESIRE 

Give  me  a  bird  with  shiny  wings  to  ride 
Above  the  winds  and  down  the  lanes  of  light ; 

Across  the  far  horizon — past  the  tide 
Of  unseen  things,  into  a  wider  sight. 

Of  silver  rivers  painted  on  the  broad. 

Scarred  earth  before  the  first  man’s  seed  was  sown ; 

Of  tiny  cities  toiling  in  the  pod 
Of  haze  their  endless  industry  has  grown ; 

Of  snow-topp)ed  mountains,  like  old  gray-haired  saints, 

Kneeling  with  bowed  heads  in  a  sacred  j^ce; 
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Of  ageless  water,  careless  of  restraints, 

Mocking  the  high  sun  with  wind- wrinkled  face. 

I  want  a  bird  with  shining  wings  to  ride 
Into  the  far  horizon — past  the  tide. 

— ^Pauline  Ormston. 

“The  Ethics  of  Paints,”  by  Thelma  Gesell,  in  the  Lorettine  of 
Webster  College,  Missouri,  is  a  charming  essay  on  the  stuff  with  which 
the  fair  adorn  their  shining  faces.  She  proves,  quoting  through  Saint 
Thomas,  that  to  give  one’s  features  the  bloom  of  health  at  fifty  cents 
the  box  is  better  than  going  through  life  with  a  face  carr5dng  upon  it 
a  look  of  shoe-polished  brightness.  Bravo  Miss  Gesell  I 

Marion  Lane,  since  the  issue  is  a  Philosophy  number,  waxes  philo¬ 
sophic  in : 

A  PHANTASY 
A  phantasy  merely. 

Nothing  more. 

Not  reality  nearly, 

A  plaything,  a  toy. 

Nothing  more. 

Just  a  moment’s  joy. 

This  is  happiness 
Nothing  more. 

Surely  Miss  Lane  is  joking. 

“Because  of  These,”  by  Adele  Daniel  is,  although  well  done,  a 
story  not  sufficiently  developed.  There  is  a  strong  emotion,  but  the 
author’s  endeavors  to  move  our  feelings  is  too  evident.  It  has  an 
excellent  plot  and  the  characters  are  made  to  live.  But  somehow,  the 
ending  fails  to  impress  one  as  much  as  it  could  be  made  to,  with  a 
little  more  labor. 

Carolyn  Bergin,  in  the  Black  Hawk  of  Saint  Mary’s  College, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  writes  with  fascinating  pen,  and  informa¬ 
tively,  too,  of  “The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.”  “As  Freshman 
Think”  is  a  department  similar  to  the  Lorettine^ s  “Freshman  Filosofy,” 
containing  the  efforts  of  freshman  contributors. 

Love  is  treated  of  from  two  angles  by  Helen  M.  Corken  in : 
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MY  WISH 

I  hope,  sometime,  you’ll  come  back  to  me, 

Under  a  star-filled  sky, 

So  we  can  explain  this  heart-break  away. 
Together  .  .  .  you  and  I. 

We’ll  walk  through  the  shadowy  night  once  more. 
And  tell  each  other  why 
We  want  to  begin  all  over  again. 

Together  .  .  .  you  and  I. 

and  by  Alice  Diebels  in: 

HYMN  TO  THE  FIVE  WOUNDS 

I 

Thy  left  hand,  helpless,  pain-distorted,  racked 
In  agony  undreamed. 

Was  nailed  with  awful  hatred  to  the  cross. 

On  tortured  fingers  gleamed 
The  red  of  saving  blood !  Those  precious  drops. 
Pour  out,  my  sweetest  One, 

Upon  the  suffering  helpless  souls,  that  soon 
Their  course  of  pain  be  run. 

And  with  these  thoughts  this  review  ends. 


In  last  montUs  isstie,  Charles  F.  Stack  was  the  reviewer  of  Parts 
1  and  II  of  ‘'The  Book  of  Fordham  Verse.”  Mr.  Stack’s  initials 
were  inadvertently  omitted  after  the  section:  “The  Horn  in  the  Dusk.” 

N.  J.  W. 


Northeastern  University 

EVENING  DIVISION 

School  of  Business 

M.B.A.  degree  course  for  college  men. 

B.B.A.  degree  course  for  undergrad¬ 
uates. 

151  college  men  enrolled  representing 
41  colleges  and  universities. 

Specialization  in  Accounting  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration. 

Faculty  of  experienced  and  well- 
trained  business  men. 

Actual  business  problems,  the  basis 
of  instruction. 

School  of  Law 

Four-year  course.  LL.B.  Degree 

Case  method  of  instruction,  similar  to 
that  in  the  best  day  law  schools. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and 
practice. 

44%  of  students,  alumni  of  colleges. 

Students  of  widely  varying  ages  and 
occupations. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as 
lawyers,  judges,  business  executives. 

Exceptional  faculty  of  practicing 
lawyers  who  have  been  trained  in 
leading  day  law  schools. 

312  Huntington  Avenue 
Tel.  Ken.  5800  Boston^  Mass. 


“NEW  ENGLAND’S 
OWN” 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork, 
Hams,  Bacon,  Sausages,  Poultry, 
Game,  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs, 
Olives,  Oils,  Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked  Fish  -  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  -  Preserves  and  Canned 
Foods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER 
COMPANY 

Blackstone,  North  and  North 
Centre  Sts. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

$tlot 

Official  Organ  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston 

SUBSCRIPTION 
$2,00  Per  Year 

309  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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DANCE  LOVERS’ 
PARADISE 

Compliments  and 
best  wishes  of 

SHERATON  ROOM 

Copley-Plaza 

Boston 

The  Boston 

A  glorious  dancing  salon  —  a 
floor  that  one  delights  to 
tread. 

Braves 

Tea  Dances,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  4.30  to  7.00 

EMIL  E.  FUCHS 

Supper  Dances  nightly,  com¬ 
mencing  at  9.00 

President 

Meyer  Davis’  Le  Paradis 
Band,  director  Joe  Smith 

To  Stylus  Readers: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  GaiMES  Printing  Company, 

368  Congress  St.,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 
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